A GENERATION OF PRAIRIE HISTORIOGRAPHY * 
By Earze D. Ross 


During the generation in which America indubitably came of 
of age, at home and abroad, the Prairie region attained a place 
in historiography that was commensurate with its contribution 
to the making of the nation. Such an emphasis was made the 
more notable by the former neglect of the region’s history and 
culture, to the distress of sensitive pioneers like Edward Eggles- 
ton and, to judge by expressions in recent faculty lectures in a 
Midwestern college, to the continuing grievance of some of his 
would-be successors.’ The explanation of this regional disparity 
was not in retarded development or lack of the significant and 
heroic, but rather in indefiniteness of demarcation and designa- 
tion. The generic ‘‘west’’ and most of the qualifying area desig- 
nations lacked either geographical or social certainty and were 
the confusion of provincial-minded historians like Channing,’ 
and worse still a hindrance to regional consciousness. The 
‘“‘west’’? that Bryce found the ‘‘most American part of Ameri- 
ca’’*® might have been claimed by any chamber of commerce 
from Buffalo and Pittsburgh to the Golden Gate, and A. B. 
Hart’s eulogy of the Mississippi Valley was sufficiently expan- 
sive for the whole interior basin.* As late as 1931 the Countess 
of Warwick characterized that personification and very quintes- 


* This was a paper read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
eal Association, held in April, 1946, at Bloomington, Indiana. 

1 Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster (Library Edition, Chicago, 1892), 
prefaces to editions of 1871 and 1892; Lawrence College Faculty Lectures, The Cul- 
ture of the Middle West (Appleton, Wis., 1944), 40-41, 51-52. 

2See Frederick J. Turner’s criticism in The United States, 1830-1850: The Na- 
tion and Its Sections (New York, 1935), 30-31. On the confused designations of 
western regions and areas, see Lowry C. Wimberley (ed.), Mid Country Writings 
from the Heart of America (Lincoln, Neb., 1945), xi-xii. 

3 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (3rd ed., 2 vols., New York, 1895), 
II, 830. 

4‘‘The Future of the Mississippi Valley,’’ Harper’s Magazine, C (February, 
1900), 413-24, quoted by Turner in an address in 1910. Frederick J. Turner, The 
Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 177. 
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sence of traditional New England, Joseph Choate, as ‘‘the real 
Middle-West American.’’*® Obviously before regional attain- 
ments and shortcomings could be properly appraised and evalu- 
ated there had to be a clearly recognized region. 

None of the borrowings by the new history from the other 
social sciences has been of more direct service than the concept 
of regionalism, as a naturally determined and permanently es- 
tablished unity.* In the writing as in the making of history it 
is assuring to pass from the shifting frontier and the transitory, 
if highly troublesome section, to the stabilized and permanent 
region, and assuredly the Prairie Plains constitute a region, as 
economic interests, institutional growth, political reaction, and 
common cultural tendencies have increasingly made evident. 
The background developments from the dynastic wars to the 
Treaties of Vienna and Ghent had a rare significance for na- 
tional foundations. The essential sources had been collected and 
in part edited by energetic pioneers like Draper, Thwaites, and 
Alvord.’ 

More directly determining for regional precedence than the 
accumulation of materials for study was the interpretation giv- 
en them by the original thinker who gave dignity and definite- 
ness to the study of western history. A son of the Prairies, 
Turner’s hypothesis of the frontier had its fullest exemplifica- 
tion there, as had that of Lincoln regarding equalitarian oppor- 
tunity. The hypothesis was in fact predicated largely upon the 
unique conditions of the Prairie West and became the basis of 
an historical school that had its center in that region. The sons 
of the prophets were a loyal and confident band who at times 


5 Frances Evelyn Greville, Countess of Warwick, Discretions (New York, 1931), 
124, 

6 The fullest and most understanding discussions of regionalism are Howard W. 
Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Regionalism (New York, 1938) and Hedwig 
Hintze, ‘‘Regionalism,’’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1934), 
XIII, 208-18. Turner in calling attention to the resemblance of American regions to 
European nations seemed to recognize their true entity and function. See, for ex- 
ample, Significance of Sections in American History (New York, 1932), 50-51. But 
again he uses the term to designate a sub-region or an area and confuses the political 
divisiveness of the section with the economic and social unity of the region. 

7 Frederick J. Turner, Reuben Gold Thwaites: A Memorial Address (Madison, 
Wis., 1914); Solon J. Buck, ‘‘Clarence Walworth Alvord, Historian,’’? MississIPPi 
VaLLEY HistoricaL Review, XV (December, 1928), 309-20, 385-90; Dixon R. Fox, 
‘*State History,’’ Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI (December, 1921), 572-85. 
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ventured far beyond the master’s tentative trails — but during 
the greater part of the generation without challenge.® 

By the beginning of our ‘‘Just Yesterdays’’ at the close of 
the war for democracy, when contrary to the confident ‘‘guess’’ 
of William A. Dunning, American historiography kept to the 
social emphasis of the ‘‘new history’’ rather than turning back 
to the themes of the old. The Beards, who tried to supply 
the need, felt that Americans were becoming ‘‘civilization con- 
scious’’;*° the Prairies were given an attention that should 
have delighted the spirit of that progenitor of the ‘‘new his- 
tory,’? Edward Eggleston." State historical societies under 
leaders such as Schafer, Quaife, Shambaugh, and Shoemaker 
were amassing great stores of manuscripts, documents, and 
periodicals, on the basis of exhaustive surveys, editing them, 
and producing articles and books. The regions’s state historical 
journals were establishing their uncontroverted claim to prima- 
cy.” The regional society was waxing strong after a dozen years 
of healthy growth;** and its Review, that was shortly to indicate 
its widening interest by the subtitle journal of American his- 
tory, while centering its interest in the Great Valley, had pub- 
lished essays and documentary materials that concerned directly 
all the other regions and the nation as a whole. Endowed li- 
braries and research institutions developed special areas or 
phases of regional history. Midwestern graduate schools drew 

8 Fulmer Mood (ed.), The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, 


Wis., 1938) with bibliography of Turner and list of the leading appraisals by Ev- 
erett E. Edwards. 

9 William A. Dunning, ‘‘A Generation of American Historiography,’’ American 
Historical Association Report, 1917, 347-54. 

10 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The American Spirit (New York, 1942), 
25. 

11 Charles Hirschfeld, ‘‘Edward Eggleston: Pioneer in Social History,’’ Erie F. 
Goldman (ed.), Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in 
Honor of W. Stull Holt (Baltimore, 1941), 189-210. 

12 Julian P. Boyd, ‘‘State and Local Historical Societies in the United States,’’ 
American Historical Review, XL (October, 1934), 10-37. Cf. editorial comment Mis- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HisroricaL Review, XIV (December, 1927), 437. 

13 See the presidential address of Solon J. Buck of 1923 on ‘‘The Progress and 
Possibilities of Mississippi Valley History,’’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HusToricaL Rr- 
view, X (June, 1923), 5-20. The Association gave strong support to the federal proj- 
ect for the publication of the territorial papers of which Clarence E. Carter became 
editor. 
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devotees from all regions and eastern seminars gave increasing 
attention to the theme. The annual ‘‘ Writings on American His- 
tory’’ (when they ultimately appeared) registered the growing 
scholarly activity in the varied phases of the history of the once 
neglected region. Even from the wrecks of depression, some- 
thing was salvaged for Clio in relief collecting, cataloging, and 
writing projects that no doubt have contributed to the popular 
interest in the social history of geographical units — rivers, 
lakes, mountains — and in the study of folkways.** This organ- 
ized and motivated regional interest came opportunely, for and 
in part as a result of, the prevailing interest in synthetic history 
and the efforts to interpret it according to various rival prin- 
ciples, into a unity that was termed with premature pretentious- 
ness, ‘‘civilization.’’ 

Turner in his earlier essays blazed the way for a detailed syn- 
thesis of the region’s history by tracing the successive frontiers 
from the Atlantic coast to the Plains; and in his incomplete his- 
tory of the nation and its sections for the formative decades 
of the ’thirties and ’forties, he devoted a double portion of space 
to the favored region. The leading areas or subregions mark- 
ing successive stages of development have been studied in con- 
siderable detail. Bond has brought the civilizing forces to the 
Old Northwest, Hubbart has traced them in the Older Middle 
West during the long generation from 1840 to 1880; and Gar- 
land and Quick in factual and fictional narratives have deline- 
ated the Middle Border. George F. Parker’s detailed remi- 
niscent observations of frontier ways and people, while nom- 
inally attributed to Iowa, apply to the entire Ohio and Upper 
Mississippi Valley areas in suggestive but undocumented, preju- 
dicial, and often whimsical manner.** Personal reminiscences 


14 Theodore C, Blegen, ‘‘Some Aspects of Historical Work Under the New Deal,’’ 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIsToRICAL RevIEw, XXI (September, 1934), 195-206; Con- 
stance L. Skinner, Stephen V. Benét, Carl Carmer, Hervey Allen (eds.), Rivers of 
America Series (New York, 1937-) ; Milo M. Quaife (ed.), The American Lake Series 
(Indianapolis, 1944-); Roderick Peattie (ed.), The American Mountain Series. (New 
York, 1942-); Erskine Caldwell (ed.), American Folkways (New York, 1941-). 

15 Turner’s three volumes of collected essays and lectures already cited; Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, Social, 
and Economic Development, 1788-1812 (New York, 1934); Henry C. Hubbart, The 
Older Middle West, 1840-1880: Its Social, Economic, and Political Life and Section- 
al Tendencies Before, During and After the Civil War (New York, 1936); Hamlin 
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and biographies throw side lights on an emerging Prairie civili- 
zation. Naturally most detailed are the background studies for 
the career of the region’s greatest son. For the prairie years 
Beveridge’s inclusive surveys and Sandburg’s panoramic pic- 
tures are the fullest.*° 

Recent symposia have dealt with phases of Middle Western, 
largely Prairie culture. One group, made up of Turnerians, anti- 
Turnerians, and Neo-Turnerians or middle-of-the-roaders and 
with the late President Fox as a participating umpire, consid- 
ered backgrounds versus frontier as sources of culture. The mid- 
dle group there and elsewhere seemed to make the points, sup- 
ported as their findings have been by more complete studies of 
inter-regional influences and the researches of Schafer, Hansen, 
Stephenson, Blegen, Wittke, Van der Zee and others on the 
sources and influences of the leading immigrant elements. An- 
other team of specially selected Turnerians co-captained by Mrs. 
Nichols and Professor Randall surveyed the high points of a 
century (1840-1940) of Midwest democracy." It is evident that 
any approach to an adequate synthesis of the region as a whole 
must await fuller area and functional studies. 

And with all the emphasis that is properly placed upon the 
region, the states still remain as social as well as political enti- 
ties, though one may lack the nicety of discrimination that en- 
abled Gertrude Stein to distinguish, physically or aesthetically, 
Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1917); Herbert Quick, One Man’s 
Life (Indianapolis, 1925); George F. Parker, Iowa Pioneer Foundations (2 vols., 
Iowa City, 1940). 

16 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (2 vols., Boston, 1928); Carl 
Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years (2 vols., New York, 1926). See 
also for many enlightening details, Ida M. Tarbell, In The Footsteps of the Lincolns 
(New York, 1924). 

17 Dixon R. Fox (ed.), Sources of Culture in the Middle West: Backgrounds Versus 
Frontier (New York, 1934); Jeannette P. Nichols and James G. Randall (eds.), 
Democracy in the Middle West, 1840-1940 (New York, 1941). The most informing 
and revealing work on immigration elements and influences for the Prairie regiou 
are Joseph Schafer, The Yankee and the Teuton In Wisconsin (Menasha, Wis., 1922) ; 
Marcus L. Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1940) ; 
George M. Stephenson, A History of American Immigration, 1820-1924 (New York, 
1926); Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America (2 vols., Northfield, 
Minn., 1931, 1940) ; Carl F. Wittke, We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immi- 


grant (New York, 1939); Jacob Van der Zee, The Hollanders of Iowa (Iowa City, 
1912) and The British in Iowa (Iowa City, 1922). 
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the change of commonwealths as she flew across the borders.” 
At any rate there is an insistent pride that demands state his- 
tories, according to the prevailing standard. Fortunately the 
standard has been raised immeasurably; although subject to 
competition from baser coin, the new history has worked mar- 
vels in this realm. In this blow for state parity, the prairie 
states have been clearly in the lead. Anniversaries have sup- 
plied the occasion, the state societies the research or supervi- 
sion, and the legislatures, usually somewhat hesitantly, the 
funds. Illinois set the pace with a well-balanced, readable syn- 
thesis, completed under wartime difficulties. President Folwell’s 
mature work, in every sense, sponsored and edited by the Min- 
nesota society was a worthy representative, and recently Buck- 
eye scholarship has provided an opus worthy of the first fruits 
of the great Ordinance. On a more restricted scale, Hsarey’s 
Indiana might be added to this group and Cyrenus Cole’s chron- 
icle of Iowans, in spite of moralizing digressions and personal 
allusions, approaches the type.*® Such applications of the newer 
concepts and methods of history writing, that have been fol- 
lowed by some of the older states, sound a long cry from the 
once standard American Commonwealths and give added dis- 
credit to the showy and obese commercials. 

Local history, too, has had a new birth. No longer is it writ- 
ten, in the best circles, with the old home place circumscription 
of Mr. Waddington of Wyck, the antiquarianism of Jonathan 
Oldbucks, the nostalgia of the old resident, or the vanity of the 
genealogist. Urban history which has been proposed as a theme 
of coordinate importance with that of the frontier has not been 
neglected, even in the Corn Belt. An outstanding example for 
the region and the country is Bessie Pierce’s proceeding history 
of Chicago”? planned and written in accord with modern em- 
phasis, research, and critical standards so fully and effectively 


18 Sherwood Anderson, Puzzled America (New York, 1935), 203-204. 

19 Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Centennial History of Illinois (5 vols., Chicago, 
1922); William W. Folwell, History of Minnesota (4 vols., St. Paul, 1921-1930) ; 
Carl F. Wittke (ed.), History of the State of Ohio (6 vols., Columbus, 1941-19438) ; 
Logan Esarey, History of Indiana (2 vols., Indianapolis, 1918); Cyrenus Cole, A 
History of the People of Iowa (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1921). For an appreciative 
appraisal of the Illinois project, see Dixon R. Fox, ‘‘State History,’’ Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, XXXVII (March, 1922), 99-118. 

20 History of Chicago (2 vols., New York, 1937, 1940). 
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as to date hopelessly such stately tomes as those celebrating 
Gotham’s past glories from the devoted pens of Martha J. Lamb 
and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Bayrd Still has sketched 
the patterns of Midwestern urban development with applica- 
tions to the lake cities.** The Middletown (Muncie, Indiana) sur- 
veys of the Lynds, conducted in accord with sociological higher 
criticism, if not the finished product, supply the real stuff from 
which social history is made.” 

Small town and rural communities are finding serious record- 
ers and interpreters. The Springfield restored by Paul Angle 
belonged not only to the Lincolns but to a period and generation. 
Elmo Calkins has traced the Galesburg settlement from its 
sources in central New York to its secure transplanting on the 
prairies; Luella Wright has presented the economic and cultural 
development of the Cedar Falls, Iowa, community as reflected 
in the career of Peter Melendy; Henry Johnson has reproduced 
the more wholesome side of Sauk Center; Laurence Larson, a 
Norwegian community of northern Iowa; and Edgar Wesley, a 
typical Minnesota small city.”* 

For the open country, in addition to numerous incidental ref- 
erences in memoirs and county histories, there have been pro- 
vided fuller and more systematic accounts in Macbride’s log 
eabins and sod houses, authentic if semifictional, the realistic 
reporting of Garland and Quick, and the revealing if somewhat 
wearisome life chronicle of Grandmother Brown.” 


21See list of his writings in Frederic L. Paxson, The Great Demobilization 
(Madison, 1941), 188, 194, and ‘‘Patterns of Mid-Nineteenth Century Urbanization 
in the Middle West,’’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIsToRICAL REVIEW, XXVIII (Septem- 
ber, 1941), 187-206. 

22 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture (New York, 1929); Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts 
(New York, 1937). The portions of the report by the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States (2 vols., New 
York, 1933) dealing with the region contain much of significance for social history. 

23 Paul M. Angle, ‘‘Here I Have Lived’’; A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865 (Springfield, Illinois, 1935); Earnest E. Calkins, They Broke the Prairie 
(New York, 1937); Luella M. Wright, Peter Melendy: The Mind and the Soil (Iowa 
City, 1943); Henry Johnson, The Other Side of Main Street (New York, 1943) ; 
Laurence M. Larson, The Log of a Young Immigrant (Northfield, Minn., 1939) ; 
Edgar B. Wesley, Owatonna: The Social Development of a Minnesota Community 
(Minneapolis, 1938). 

24 Thomas H. Macbride, In Cabins and Sod-Houses (Towa City, 1928); Harriet 
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With all of these evidences of the newer ways of history writ- 
ing in the more general treatments, it was but natural that the 
new history, in emphasis and interpretation, should have been 
applied most fully in special fields of investigation. The prevail- 
ing tendency, both at the apprentice and master workman levels, 
has been to subordinate the political to the economic and social, 
with an increasing interrelation of politics with the motivating 
interests. Prairie economy has had extended but uneven explora- 
tion by the historian. In view of the determining place of corn 
belt cultivation and husbandry in the life of the region, the his- 
tory of that basic interest, here as elsewhere, has been signally 
neglected. The main achievements of the period have been to 
secure for it tardy recognition as a proper and substantial sub- 
ject for historical investigation, the preliminary charting and 
mapping of the areas of research, and the collection of essential 
sources of information. The McCormick Library in Chicago 
stands as a model of specialized collection and under the rare 
direction of an historically-minded librarian has become an in- 
dispensable resource for the writing of the history of the na- 
tion’s agriculture. Such collections as Kellar’s edition of the 
writings of Solon Robinson, Remey’s journals of Charles Mason, 
the farmers’ diaries of the Minnesota Society, and the area sur- 
veys of Wisconsin illustrate the accumulating riches.”* Librari- 
ans of foresight in certain land-grant colleges are recognizing 
the needs of research in the history as well as the science of 
agriculture. A quarter of a century ago the Agricultural History 
Society was organized with the informal blessing of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its journal, Agricultural History, first 
issued in 1927, under an alert and tireless editor has stimulated 
the best monographic writing in its field; naturally, many of the 
articles have dealt with the Prairies. 

Until the past year the period of most concern for Prairie 
C. Brown, Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 1827-1927 (Boston, 1929). To the 
autobiographies of Garland and Quick already cited may be added many of their 
novels and short stories. 

25 Herbert A. Kellar (ed.), Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist (2 vols., 
Indianapolis, 1936); Charles M. Remey (ed.), Life and Letters of Charles Mason 
(16 vols. mimeographed, Washington, 1939); Rodney C. Loehr (ed.), Minnesota 


Farmers’ Diaries (St. Paul, 1939); Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Domesday Book (5 
vols., Madison, 1922-1937). 
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agriculture remained unorganized in general survey. At long 
last Fred A. Shannon has provided a synthesis for the years 
from 1860 to 1897 which should serve as a guide and stimulus 
to more intensive studies.” For the region itself Schmidt and 
Edwards have provided exploratory essays.’ Schafer wrote a 
brief, selective history of Wisconsin agriculture as an introduc- 
tion to the Domesday records,”* and other area studies are re- 
ported in progress or prospect. The memoirs of Uncle Henry 
Wallace, I. P. Roberts, Garland, and Quick and the biographies 
of Cyrus McCormick, W. D. Hoard, Peter Melendy, J. B. Grin- 
nell, and John S. Wright contribute to an understanding of the 
actualities of the Prairie farm.” Investigators have given seg- 
mentary attention to the farmers’ movements. Buck’s pioneer 
study of organized efforts in the ’seventies has not been effec- 
tively supplemented or continued for this region although the 
studies of John D. Hicks and other students of Professor Paxson 
have touched upon phases of it. An exception is H. C. Nixon’s 
thorough study of Populism in Iowa.*? Many more special 
studies are required as a basis for an interpretative synthesis. 

The most thorough and significant special studies have been 
in the history of the public lands — additions and reappraisals. 
Gates and Overton have traced in detail the colonization policies 
of two key railroads, the Illinois Central and the Burlington.” 
Paul W. Gates for the first time has followed through the col- 

26 The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897 (New York, 1945). 

27 Louis B. Schmidt, ‘‘The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies and the Great 
Plains of the United States,’’ Agricultural History, VIII (October, 1934), 169-95; 
Everett E. Edwards, ‘‘Middle Western Agricultural History as a Field of Research,’’ 
MIssISSIPPI VALLEY HisToricaL REVIEW, XXIV (December, 1937), 315-28. 

28 Joseph Schafer, History of Agriculture in Wisconsin (Madison, 1922); Edward 
P. Alexander, Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture (Madison, 1942). 

29 Henry Wallace, Uncle Henry’s Own Story of His Life (3 vols., Des Moines, 
1917-1919) ; Isaac P. Roberts, Autobiography of a Farm Boy (Albany, 1916); Wil- 
liam T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick (2 vols.. New York, 1930-1935); George 
W. Rankin, William Dempster Hoard (Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 1925); Charles E. Payne, 
Josiah Bushnell Grinnell (Iowa City, 1938); Lloyd Lewis, John S. Wright, Prophet 
of the Prairies (Chicago, 1941). 

30 Bibliography of Hicks and other students of Paxson in Great Demobilization, 
196-202; Herman C. Nixon, ‘‘The Populist Movement in Iowa,’’ Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, XXIV (January, 1926), 3-107. 

31 Paul W. Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work (Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1934); Richard C. Overton, Burlington West: A Colonization History 
of the Burlington Railroad (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). 
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lege land-grants to their disposal, most notably in the case of 
the Cornell pine lands of Wisconsin.*? He has also made explora- 
tory studies, in representative areas, of corporate and other 
absentee holdings which may confidently be expected to write a 
new and large chapter in our public land history.** Gates and 
Billington have discovered a new frontier type to add to Tur- 
ner’s roll, namely, the land speculator.** Perhaps there should 
be added the supplemental interest, in collusion or competition, 
of the local politician and contractor, represented by Herbert 
Quick’s county supervisor who boasted that he had built ‘‘a 
good house, an’ a damn good barn’’ from his share of graduated 
taxes on absentee landholdings.* 

The historical background of the region’s key occupation in 
the great depression and under the New Deal must be sought in 
bulletins and reports of the Department of Agriculture and in 
remarkably well-elaborated studies by the Brookings Institution 
and the Stanford Food Institute.*° 

Historians are beginning to discover that with all its agri- 
cultural pre-eminence the region has in its midst or right on its 
borders an imposing exhibit of localized industries. Too gen- 
erally the story and its interpretation has been left to the public 
relations expert or the journalistic muckraker. There are, too, 
in many cases technological and financial complexities that make 
the task unusually laborious and involved. Representative in- 
dustries that have been the subjects of serious study are meat 
packing by Clemen, flour-milling by Kuhlmann, and Quaker Oats 
by Thornton.*? Newer ones still remain at the promotive or 


32 The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University: A Study in Land Policy and 
Absentee Ownership (Ithaca, New York, 1943). 

33 Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants (Ithaca, New York, 1945). 

34 Paul W. Gates, ‘‘The Role of the Land Speculator in Western Development, ’’ 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LUXVI (July, 1942), 314-33; 
Ray A. Billington, ‘‘The Origin of the Land Speculator as a Frontier Type,’’ Agri- 
cultural History, XIX (October, 1945), 204-12. For early policies and practices, 
Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation (Madison, Wis., 1940). 

35 The Hawkeye (New York, 1923), 281. 

36 For instance, Edwin G. Nourse and associates, Three Years of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (Washington, 1937), Government in Relation to Agri- 
culture (Washington, 1940); Alonzo E. Taylor, Corn and Hog Surplus of the Corn 
Belt (Stanford University, 1932). See also for a thoughtful survey of recent ten- 
dencies, Arthur Moore, The Farmer and the Rest of Us (Boston, 1945). 

37 Rudolf A. Clemen, The American Livestock and Meat Industry (New York, 
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glamourous stage. Most of the biographies of industrialists have 
been uncritically eulogistic. A notable exception is W. T. Hutch- 
inson’s study of Cyrus McCormick and his times which sets a 
high standard for industrial biography.® 

In the history of pioneer transportation it is encouraging to 
note that historians have been able to appeal to the reading 
public with authentic, balanced treatment as effectively as the 
romantic popularizers. H. H. Cole’s tales of stagecoach and tav- 
erns, Quaife’s Chicago highways, and Petersen’s steamboating 
on the Mississippi are verifying exhibits.* In railroad history 
the region suffers from being a shuttle between pioneer eastern 
lines and the transcontinental systems, but Professor Paxson 
and his students have outlined, at least, the influences in the 
checkerboarding of the Northwest and the subsequent regional 
extensions.“ 

In the Prairie region economic advancement, social better- 
ment, and political progress have been unusually interrelated 
with education, and in no other realm has regional pride and 
self-consciousness been more sensitive. Of late years the great 
majority of the institutions of higher learning, private and 
state, have observed some milestone with a history, more or less 
elaborate, and in many cases with an appeal beyond the local 
community and the circle of old grads. From the fullness of the 
social backgrounds probably the most revealing and informing 
are Fletcher’s full narrative of the formative years at Oberlin, 
Calkins’ early Knox, and Rammelkamp’s Illinois College.** Ma- 
1923) ; Charles B. Kuhlmann, The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in the 
United States (Boston, 1929); Harrison J. Thornton, History of the Quaker Oats 
Company (Chicago, 1933). 

38 Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick. 

89 Harry E. Cole, Stage Coach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest, edited by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg (Cleveland, 1930); Milo M. Quaife, Chicago’s Highways, Old 
and New, From Indian Trail to Motor Road (Chicago, 1923); William J. Petersen, 
Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi; The Water Way to Iowa; Some River His- 
tory (Iowa City, 1937). 

40 See bibliography in Great Demobilization under Paxson, R. 8. Cotterill, F. W. 
Prescott, and R. E. Riegel. 

41 Robert S. Fletcher, History of Oberlin College From Its Foundation Through 
the Civil War (2 vols., Oberlin, Ohio, 1943); Calkins, They Broke the Prairie; 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College: A Centennial History, 1829-1929 (Yale 


University Press, 1928). Other noteworthy histories of universities and colleges in 
the region are Wilfred B. Shaw, University of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Sur- 
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jor sources for the region’s educational growth have been made 
available in the correspondence of J. B. Angell, W. W. Folwell, 
and Herbert B. Adams.*? Dixon Fox once observed that the his- 
tory of higher education in America must be written largely 
from memoirs and biographies and this is true of our educa- 
tional history at all levels. The region is becoming well-equipped 
with such sources in the memoirs of J. B. Angell, W. W. Folwell, 
David Starr Jordan, R. T. Ely, John R. Commons, E. A. Ross, 
Paul Hanus, Henry Johnson, L. M. Larson and the biographies 
of Henry P. Tappan, Charles Kendall Adams, Cyrus Northrop, 
William R. Harper, Moses Coit Tyler, Stanley Coulter, Leonard 
F. Parker, Henry S. Pritchett, Thorstein Veblen, and James H. 
Breasted.** 


Current interest in the issue of technological and general edu- 
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cation has revived the study of the whole industrial movement 
with its culmination in the land-grant college. The formative 
influence of the Prairie West in the movement has been recog- 
nized and Illinois has been provided with her own particular 
Turnerian claims and controversies.** 

The region’s contributions to experimental science may be 
followed in the memoirs of Harvey W. Wiley, Herbert Osborn, 
L. H. Pammel, David Fairchild, the biography of John M. Coul- 
ter, Rodgers’ history of American botany and the study of the 
Mayos by Clapesattle.* 

Considering their influence in moulding the conduct and stand- 
ards of the region, religious forces have had inadequate study. 
Frontier organization has been treated in an exploratory man- 
ner by Sweet, Mode, and Father Garraghan and in biographies 
such as Jordan’s study of William Salter.** The socially impor- 
tant subject of home missionary activities has belatedly found 
a competent and discriminating historian in Colin B. Goody- 
koontz.*” The involved history of religious communities has been 
understandingly set forth in such studies as that of Bertha 
Shambaugh for the Amana colony and Melvin Gingerich for the 
Mennonites of the Middle West.** Much of the labor in this gen- 
eral field has been concerned with the collecting and editing of 
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records but it may be said that the subject has come to be recog- 
nized as one of general historical interest, to be dealt with in 
accord with the accepted standards of historical research and 
interpretation. 

The literature of the Prairies has been annotated for the early 
stage by Rusk, classified and interpreted to recent times by Don- 
dore, and touched upon here and there in the roaming excursion 
of Hazard.*® Parrington’s interpretation of the region’s social 
ideology unfortunately only reached the outline and fragmen- 
tary stages.°° For the interpretation of the region’s outstanding 
literary figure, Mark Twain, Van Wyck Brooks and Bernard 
DeVoto have presented at length the rival factors of psychology 
versus environment, with something of truth and considerable 
of exaggeration in both cases.** The famous Chicago school of 
letters has been most recently and fully treated by Elmer Ellis 
in his study of Finley Peter Dunne and his times.*’ The no less 
famous Hoosier group awaits a systematic and understanding 
historian. Stimulus to the literary and other cultural history of 
the region as well as to the literature itself has been given by 
regional magazines and the university presses.** 

Regional folkways and conditions and standards of living, es- 
pecially difficult to date and place, have been studied by Thomas 
Clark, Philip Jordan, Carlyle Buley, and George F. Parker.** 

Basic and natural as a region is, important as its develop- 
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ment is for itself, the greatest significance is in the influence of 
this division upon the growth of the nation as a whole. The more 
fully the meaning and importance of regionalism has been un- 
derstood the more historians have emphasized these relation- 
ships. The numerous studies of the past generation can be 
merely sampled. Formative diplomatic interests involving the 
Northwest have been dealt with by Alvord, James, and Bemis.” 
The western motives in The War of 1812 have been in dispute 
by Pratt, Hacker, and others. 

The western attitude toward Clay’s American system and the 
Jacksonian program have been restudied by numerous biog- 
raphers and monograph writers in the light of fuller under- 
standing of both politics and economics, but at times with an 
overzealous revisionism that would, for instance, shift the bal- 
ance too fully from the backwoods and grass roots to the side- 
walks and mills.*’ The same may be said for the interest of the 
Prairies in the settlement of the Far West and the expansionist 
movement. 

That there was much more involved in territorial organiza- 
tion and the process of achieving statehood than the issue of the 
extension of slavery, fuller research has been showing. All the 
same that disturbing issue was there and has remained in spite 
of all the revisionist views which have recently disturbed, among 
others, the occupant of the ‘‘uneasy’’ chair in Harper’s.** The 
critical studies inaugurated by Frank H. Hodder traced the 
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grass-root influences which came to disrupt administration poli- 
cies and party discipline. Gilbert Barnes and Dwight Dumond 
have concluded that the main credit or discredit of the abolition- 
ist crusade should go to the Middle West rather than to New 
England.® Kohlmeier in showing more exactly the position of 
the Old Northwest in relation to the opposing sectional interests 
has made definite additions and corrections to previous studies.” 

The World Wars have occasioned a restudy of seditious or- 
ganizations in the Middle West during the Civil War. Wood 
Gray and George Milton in tracing the movement in detail have 
provided the record of public opinion in a typical region under 
unprecedented stress and strain.” 

One of the most fruitful of Turner’s suggestions was in calling 
attention to the neglect of the history of social forces in explain- 
ing present issues. This idea, in line with the trend of social 
thought of the progressive era, when it was stated, has led to 
much rewriting and new writing. Beale has shown how the 
agrarian West became committed to the capitalist program in 
reconstruction and Hechler how it failed to break that control 
in the insurgent revolt. The Prairie participation in the pro- 
gressive movement awaits its historian but much of the materi- 
als are to be found in the memoirs and biographies of Bryan, La- 
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Follette, Beveridge, Brand Whitlock, Charles McCarthy, Harold 
Ickes, and William Allen White.“ 

More recent applications of the social forces interpretation 
have brought direct attack upon some of Turner’s own assump- 
tions. The safety valve theory has been under continuous assault 
as a proposition contrary to fact until a leading assailant has 
recently conducted its ‘‘postmortem.’’ * As an addendum to an 
obituary it might be added that the issue may have afforded 
safety to the politician, who won favor by promises of benefits 
from the national heritage, in a manner similar to that repre- 
sented by a cynical cartoon in the nineties picturing the famous 
dinner pail as full of hot air. Far less pointed and conclusive 
than the opponents of the safety valve have been the economic 
determinists who have berated Turner for not anticipating the 
class conflict to the end that the scripture according to Marx 
might be fulfilled. 

The Midwestern participation in the struggle that marked 
the birth of the modern labor movement has been recorded in 
considerable part in studies of the Altgeld regime by Barnard, 
Browne, and Wish,” of the Haymarket affair by David,® of the 
Pullman strike by Lindsey® and the industrial armies of Coxey 
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and Kelley by McMurry.” Destler has studied the ideology of 
labor and agrarian radicalism in the same period.” The con- 
junction of the leading reform and protest movements at home 
and abroad, may be seen in the life stories of four historic wom- 
en of the Prairies, Frances Willard, Jane Addams, Anna Shaw, 
and Carrie Lane Chapman Catt.” 

With the traditional conservatism of the region, by reasons 
of origins, location, and occupational interest, increasing atten- 
tion has been given to its public opinion on international affairs. 
For various states and areas opinion studies have been made 
for the Spanish-American and World Wars, and Walter John- 
son’s history of the fight against isolationism centers largely 
in the Middle West.” 

A matter of no little concern to Turner and to some of his 
more ardent followers was to establish the fact that his region 
had contributed its full proportion of the nation’s leadership.” 
In spite of the extended exhibits offered it must be said that biog- 
raphers have been rather neglectful of many of the region’s not- 
able sons and daughters. 

The Lincoln theme assuredly has not been exhausted but many 
treatments of it have been exhausting to conscientious students 
who feel obligated to appraise all pretending contributions. 
Basler’s exposition of the tradition™ has in no wise lessened 
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its strength although for the presidency Randall’s elaborate 
work may go far toward that end.” Lincoln’s chief rival, black- 
balled from the exclusive Statesmen Series, has had an histori- 
eal build-up matched alone by Andrew Johnson. In spite of 
added facts, Allen Johnson’s remains the best-balanced apprais- 
al.”’ Garfield has had not only the official self-documented re- 
cording of T. C. Smith but the more critical review of R. G. Cald- 
well.* Hayes, following the official life, has been commended 
both by a southerner and a union border state man.” Hanna’s 
previous biography has been supplemented by Thomas Beer 
and John Hay’s largely superseded by Tyler Dennett.*° Bowers 
has provided a characteristic appreciation of Beveridge and his 
era." Lesser figures to receive attention in the period have been 
William Henry Harrison, George W. Julian, James B. Weaver, 
W. P. Hepburn, John McLean, Walter Q. Gresham, J. Sterling 
Morton, and John Lind.® Grimes, Hendricks, Thurman, Allison, 
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Dolliver, Leslie Shaw, and Champ Clark await their rescuers 
from oblivion. But for some, rescue is already in sight. The 
American Political Leaders Series promises studies of LaFol- 
lotte, McKinley, Bryan, and John Sherman from competent 
hands, and the Wisconsin Historical Society, as a part of the 
state’s centennial observance, is projecting a series of its nota- 
ble sons. 

The showing of the past generation of Prairie history is im- 
pressive, but as in all regions and branches of American history, 
as the recent report of this Association’s committee has shown,” 
there are many lags and lacunae. The immediate need is for 
fuller information, for more established facts to organize and 
interpret. There is too great a tendency to confuse a need for 
revision with that for original provision, where the full available 
evidence has never been presented. 

Research in these days has been greatly facilitated by the 
concentration of sources in convenient centers, by reference 
guides, and by restoration and reproduction devices. None the 
less, the spade work must be done, even if the equipment is 
streamlined. And, again it may be urged, there is insistent need 
for the fullest cooperation and coordination of the agencies, pub- 
lic and private, in regional investigations, on whatever scale 
conducted. 

With this fuller information on all fields of interest for the 
life of a unified region it may be hoped that the challenge of 
Meredith Nicholson, in the last war, may, so far as history is 
concerned, be measurably met. After a survey of the economic 
and social mobilization of the Prairies, the Hoosier novelist con- 
cluded: ‘‘Our Middle Western idealism has been expending itself 
in channels of social and political betterment, and it remains to 
be seen whether we shall be able to divert some part of its ener- 
gy to the history, the literature, and the art of the past, not 
for cultural reasons merely but as part of our combat with pro- 
vincialism and the creation of a broad and informed American 
spirit.’ ’®* 
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